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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. III. 
Giorto, 
Born 1276, died 1336, 
“ Credette Cimabue nella Pittura 


Tener lo campo, ed ora ha Giotto il grido ;— 
Sicché Ja fama di colui oscura.” 


sé Cimabue thought 
To lord it over paiuting’s field; and now 
The cry is Giotto’s, and his name eclips‘d.” 
Carey’s Dante. 


Tuesx often-quoted lines, from Dante's ‘ Purgatorio,’ 
must needs be once more quoted here: for it is a 
curjous circumstance that, applicable in his own day, 
five hundred years ago, they should still be so appli- 
cable in ours. Open any common history not intended 
for the very profound, and there we still find Cimabue 
“ lording it over painting’s field,” and placed at the 
head of a revolution in art, with which, as an artist, he 
bad little or nothing to do,—but much as a man; for 
to him—to his quick perception and generous protec- 
tion of talent in the lowly shepberd-boy, we owe Giorro, 
than whom no single human being of whom we read 
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had, in any particular department of science or art, a 


more immediate, wide, and lasting influence. The 
total change in the direction and character of art must 
in all human probability have taken place sooner or 
later, since al] the influences of that wonderful period 
of regeneration were tending towards it. Then did 
architecture struggle as it were from the Byzantine 
into the Gothic forms, like a mighty plant putting 
forth its rich foliage and shooting up towards heaven ; 
then did the speech of the peoplo—the a tongues, 
as they were ca!led—begin to assume their present 
structure, and become the medium through which 
beauty, and love, and action, and feeling, and thought 
were to be uttered and immortalized; and then arose 
Giotto, the destinéd instrument through which his 
own beautiful art was to become not a mere fashioner 
of idols, but one of the great interpreters of the 
human soul with al] its “infinite” of feelings and 
faculties, and of human life in all its multifarious 
aspects. Giotto was the first painter, who “ held as it 
were the mirror up to nature.” Cimabue’s strongest 
claim to the gratitude of succeeding ages is, that he 
bequeathed such a man to his native country and to 
the world. 

About the year 1289, when Cimabue was already 
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old and at the height of his fame, as he was riding in 
the valley of Vespignano, about fourteen miles from 
Florence, his attention was attracted by a boy who 
was herding sheep, and who, while his flocks were 
feeding around, secined intently drawing on a smooth 
fragment of slate, with a bit of pointed stone, the 
figure of one of his sheep as it was quietly grazing 
before him. Cimabue rode up to him, and looking 
with astonishinent at the performance of the untutored 
boy, asked him if he would go with him and learn ; 
tu which the boy replied, that he was right willing, if 
his father were content. The father, a herdsman of 
the valley, by name Bondone, being consulted, gladly 
consented to the wish of the noble stranger, and Giotto 
henceforth became the inmate and pupil of Cimabue. 

This pretty story, which was first related by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, the sculptor (born 1378), and since by Vasari 
and a thousand others, luckily rests on evidence as 
satisfuctory as can be given for any events of a rude 
and distant age, and may well obtain our belief, as 
well as gratify our fancy; it has been the subject of 
many pictures, and is prettily introduced in Rogers's 
* Italy? 

’ «“ ___. Let us wander thro’ the fields 
Where Cimabue found the shepherd-boy 
Tiacing his idle fancies on the ground,” 

Giotto was about twelve or fourteen years old when 
taken into the house of Cimabue. For his instruction in 
those branches of polite learning necessary to an artist, 
his protector placed him under the tuition of Brunetto 
Latini, who was also the preceptor of Dante. When, 
at the age of twenty-six, Giotto lost his friend and 
master, he was already an accomplished man as well as 
a celebrated painter, and the influence of his large 
original mind upon the later works of Cimabue is 
distinctly to be traced. 

The first recorded performance of Giotto was a 
painting on the wall of the Palazzo dell’ Podesta, or 
council-chamber of Florence, in which were intro- 
duced the portraits of Dante, Brunetto Latini, Corso 
Donati, and others. Vasari speaks of these works 
as the first successful attempts at portraiture in the 
history of modern art. They were soon afterwards 
plastered or whitewashed over during the triumph of 
the enemies of Dante; and for ages, though known 
to exist, they were lust and buried from sight. The 
hope of recovering these most interesting portraits 
had long been entertained, and various attempts had 
been made at different times without success, till at 
length, as late as 1840, they were brought to light by 
the perseverance and enthusiasm of Mr. Bezzi, an 
Italian gentleman, now residing in England. On 
comparing the head of Dante, painted when he was 
about thirty, prosperous and distinguished in his na- 
tive city, with the later portraits of him when an exile, 
worn, wasted, embittered by misfortune and disappoint- 
ment and wounded pride, the difference of expression 
is as touching as the identity in feature is indubitable. 

The attention which in his childhood Giotto seems 
to have given to all natural forms and appearances, 
showed itself in his earlier pictures; he was the first 
to whom it occurred to group his personages into 
something like a situation, and to give to their attitudes 
and features the expression adapted to it: thus, in a 
very early picture of the Annunciation he gave to the 
Virgin a look of fear; and in another, painted some- 
time afterwards, of the Presentation in the Temple, he 
made the Infant Christ shrink from the priest, and 
turning, extend his little arms to his mother—the first 
attempt at that species of grace and naiveté of ex- 
pression afterwards carried to perfection by Raffaelle. 
These and other works painted in his native city so 
astonished his fellow-citizens, and al] who beheld them, 
by their beauty and novelty, that they seein to have 
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wanted adequate words in which to express the excess 
of their delight and admiration, and insisted that the 
figures of Giotto so completely beguiled the sense that 
they were mistaken for realities. A commonplace eulo- 
gium, never merited but by the most commonplace 
and mechanical of painters. 

In the church of Santa Croce, Giotto painted a Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, still to be seen, with choirs of 
angels on either side. In the refectory he painted 
the Last Supper, also still remaining ; a grand, solemn, 
simple composition, which, in the endeavour to give 
variety of expression and attitude to a number of per- 
sons—all seated, and all but two actuated by a similar 
feeling, must still be regarded as extraordinary. Ina 
chapel of the church of the Carmine at Florence, he 
painted a series of pictures from the life of John the 
Baptist. These were destroyed by fire in 1771; but, 
happily, an English engraver, then studying at Flo- 
rence, named Patch, had previously made accurate 
drawings from them, which he engraved and pub- 
lished. The two angels in the wood-cut at the head of 
this article are copied from one of these engravings. 
A fragment of the old fresco, containing the heads 
of two of the Apostles, who are bending in grief 
and devotion over the body of St. John, is now in the 
collection of Mr. Rogers, the poet. It certainly justi- 
fies all that has been said of Giotto’s power of expres- 
sion, and, when compared with the remains of earlier 
art, more than excuses the wonder and enthusiasm of 
his contemporaries. 

The pope, Boniface VIII., hearing of his marvellous 
skill, invited him to Rome ; and the story says, that the 
messenger of his Holiness, wishing tu have some proof 
that Giotto was indeed the man he was in search of, 
desired to see a specimen of his excellence in his art. 
hereupon, Giotto taking up a sheet of paper, traced on 
it with a single flourish of his hand a circle so perfect 
that “ it was a miracle to sec ;” and (though we know not 
how or why) seems to have at once converted the pope 
to a belief of his superiority over all other painters. 
This story gave rise to the well-known Italian proverb, 
“ Piu tondo che tO di Giotto” (rounder than the O of 
Giotto), and is something like a story told of one of 
the Grecian painters: but to return. Giotto went to 
Rome, and there executed many things which raised 
his fame higher and higher; and among them, for 
the ancient Basilica of St. Peter’s, the famous mosaic 
of the Navicella, or the Barca, as it is sometimes called. 
It represents a ship, with the Disciples, on a tempes- 
tuous sea; the winds, personified as demons, rage 
around it. Above are the Fathers of the Old Testa- 
ment; on the right stands Christ, raising Peter from 
the waves. The subject has an allegorical significance, 
denoting the troubles and triumphs of the Church. 
This mosaic has often changed its situation, and has 
been restored again and again, till nothing of Giotto's 
work remains but the original composition. It is now 
in the vestibule of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

For the same Pope Boniface, Giotto painted the In- 
stitution of the Jubilee of 1300, which still exists in 
the Lateran at Rome. 

In Padua Giotto painted the chapel of the Arena 
with frescoes from the life of Christ and the Virgin, in 
fifty square compartments. Of this chapel the late 
Lady Callcott published an interesting account: there 
is exceeding grace and simplicity in some of the out- 
line aa with which her work is illustrated, par- 
ticularly the Marriage of the Virgin and St. Joseph. 
At Padua Giotto met his friend Dante; and the in- 
fluence of one great genius on another is strongly ex- 
emplified in some of his succeeding works, and par- 
ticularly in his next grand performance, the frescoes in 
the church of Assisi. In the under church, and im- 
mediately over the tomb of St, Francis, the painter 
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represented the three vows of the Order—Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience ; and in the fourth compart- 
ment, the Saint enthroned and glorified amidst the 
host of Heaven. The invention of the allegories under 
which Giotto has represented the vows of the Saint, his 
Marriage with Poverty—Chastity seated in her rocky 
fortress—and Obedience with the curb and yoke, are 
ascribed bya tradition to Dante*. Giotto also painted, 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa, the whole history of Job, 
of which only some fragments remain. 
(To be continued } 





ECONOMICAL USES OF THE BIRCH-TREE. 


Tue Birch is one of that numerous list of forest-trees 
for which man has—in almost every part of the tempe- 
rate climates—reason to be grateful. Its wood, its 
bark, its leaves, all are brought into profitable employ- 
ment, in some cases by the ruder natives more than by 
those in which civilization has made further progress ; 
but in other cases, by the artizans of such a country 
as England, more than by those less skilled. The com- 
mon or European birch is the species which affords 
the largest variety of uses; but we may notice a few 
others in combination with it. 

The general character of birch-trees is as follows :— 
They are natives of Europe, chiefly of the most north- 
ern parts, or of high elevations in the south ; of North 
America; and of some parts of Asia. They are gene- 
rally found in mountainous rocky situations in the 
middle of Europe ; but they grow wild in plains and 
veaty soils in the northern regions. The common 


irch is one of the hardiest of known trees; and there 
are only one or two other species of ligneous plants 
which approach so near to the north pole. The com- 


mon birch has been known from the earliest ages ; and 
it has long been a most valuable tree to the inhabitants 
of the extreme north of Europe; as the kind called 
the canoe-birch has been to those of North America. 

The common birch is a diminutive shrub in the ex- 
treme north; but in the middle regionsof Europe it 
becomes a tree of fifty or sixty feet in altitude. In the 
latter case it is knewn from all other forest-trees by 
the silvery whiteness of its outer bark ; and this bark 
constitutes one of the most valuable products of the tree. 
The birch has been more or less known from remote 
times, and has been noticed both by the classic writers 
and by poets. According to Pliny and Plutarch, the 
celebrated books which Numa Pompilius composed 
about seven hundred years before Christ, and which 
were buried with him on Mount Janiculum, were 
written on the bark of the birch-tree. In the early 
days of Rome, the lictors had their fasces made of 
birch branches, which they carried before the magis- 
trates to clear the way. The branches were formerly 
used in England for ornamenting the houses during 
Rogation-week, in the same manner as holly now is at 
Christmas; and Gerard tells us that they “serve well 
to the decking up of houses, and banqueting-rooms 
for places of pleasure.” There is one notice of the 
use of birch, in past writers, which, if it do nov occur 
at once to the mind of a reader, will be easily brought 
to his recollection. Evelyn says that birch cudgels 
were used by the lictors, as now the gentler rods by 
our tyrannical pedagogues, for lighter faults.” Gerard 
observes, too, that in his time “ parents and school- 
masters do terrify their children with rods made of 
birch.” A foreign writer remarks that the sight of a 
birch-tree “ offers a vast subject of interesting medita- 
tion; but happy the man to whom its flexible pendent 

* In the ‘ Divina Commaniia ' (‘ Paradiso,’ c. xi.), Dante de- 
scribes the marriage of St. Francis and Poverty in words which 
seem only to have been rendered into form by the painter. 
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branches do not recall to mind that they were formerly 
instruments of punishment to him.” Lastly we may 
quote from Shenstone’s ‘ Schoolmistress :’ 

And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree, 

Which Learning near her little dome did stow : 
Whilome a twig of small regard to see, 

Though now so wide its waving branches flow, 

And work the simple vassals mickle woe : 

For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew 

But their limbs shudder‘d, and their pulse beat low ; 
And, as they Jook’d, they found their horror grew, 
And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the view.” 

But leaving the scholastic use (or abuse) of the 
birch, let us turn our attention to the services which 
the tree renders in the various arts of life. Mr. 
Loudon has collected a surprising list of such uses. 

The wood of the common birch is White, shaded 
with red; of a medium durability in temperate cli- 
mates, but lasting a long time when it is grown in the 
extreme north. The grain of the wood is moderately 
fine, and it is worked with more facility in the green 
than in the dry state. The wood of old trees is both 
harder and heavier than that of young ones. It soon 
rots when Jaid on the ground in heaps ; and, therefore, 
immediately after the trees are felled it is deemed 
advisable to convey them at once to the timber-yard, 
without leaving them to exposure in the forests. The 
wood is employed by wheelwrights in France for the 
fellues of wheels; and, in the interior of Russia, in the 
construction of smail rustic carriages; the felloes of 
the wheels being sometimes made of one entire stem 
of a young birch-tree, bent by heat, and retained in 
its place by ties of the spray. On the Continent, 
chairs, and many kinds of furniture, are made of birch- 
wood; and many articles of cooperage and turnery ; 
as also sabots. For cabinet-making, the birch is of 
little use till it has attained the age of sixty or eighty 
years, as previously the wood is liable to warp and to 
be attacked by worms. The tree occasionally produces 
knots of a reddish tinge, marbled, light, and solid, but 
not fibrous; and of these the Laplanders make cups 
and bowls by means of sharp knives, and turners also 
seek for such specimens. In the Highlands of Scot- 
land the wood of the birch is used ina singular variety 
of ways: it has been said that the Highlanders “ make 
everything of it: they build their houses of it; make 
their beds, chairs, tables, dishes, and spoons of it; 
construct their mills of it; make their carts, ploughs, 
barrows, gates, and fences of it; and even manufac 
ture ropes of it.” Evelyn mentions two uses of birch 
wood which seem now to be obsolete :—“ from the 
whitest part of the old wood, found commonly in 
doating birches, is made the ground of our effeminate 
farined gallants’ sweet-powder ;” and “of the quite 
consumed and rotten wood is gotten the best ould for 
the raising of divers seedlings of the rarest plants and 
flowers.” 

Directing our attention next to the branches and the 
spray on young shoots, we find an extraordinary variety 
of services rendered by them in different countries. 
These portions of the tree make hoops, brooms or 
besoms, ties for faggots, baskets, wicker-hurdles, and 
other similar articles: and when peeled are used for 
making whisks for frothing up syllabubs, creams, and 
chocolate. In Poland, Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Lapland small bundles of the twigs, which haye been 
gathered in summer, and dried with the leaves of, are 
used in the vapour-baths, by the bathers, for flagel- 
lating each other as productive of perspiration. The 
inhabitants of the Alps make torches of the branches. 
In Lapland and Kamtschatka the huts are constructed 
with birch branches covered with turf; and faggots of 
the spray with the leaves on, in cases formed of rein- 
deer-skins, serve for seats during the day and for beds 
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at night. In the Highlands the branches are employed 
as fuel in the distillation of whiskey, being found to 
impart a flavour to it far superior to that produced by 
the use of fir-wood, coal, or peat. Birch spray is also 
used for smoking hams and herrings, and is preferred 
to other kinds of fuel for a similar reason. It is like- 
wise employed for thatching cottages and huts; and, 
when dried in summer with the leaves on, forms -the 
bed of many a Highlander. 

The leaves, catkins, and other green parts con- 
tribute in various ways to increase the utility of the 
birch, The leaves are rather bitter to the taste, but 
are willingly eaten by goats and rabbits ; and although 
not usually regarded as food for cattle, they may be so 
employed when young and fresh; indeed they are 
dried for this purpose in Norway and Sweden. Asa 
medicinal agent, it has been said that persons afflicted 
with rheumatism, by sleeping on a bed stuffed with 
birch-leaves experience a perspiration which affords 
them great relief. A yellow colour is obtained from 
them, which is used for painting in distemper, and for 
dyeing wool. The buds and the catkins afford a kind 
of wax analogous to that of bees. The Finlanders 
use the dried leaves as tea. 

The bark is yet more valuable than the branches or 
leaves, and forms a material without which the in- 
habitants of the cold northern countries would be 
deprived of many of their slender comforts. This 
nos anata is remarkable for its durability, remaining 
uncorrupted for ages, even in situations exposed al- 
ternately to air and water, cold and moisture; and it 
is to this property that the bark owes much of its 
value. Gil vin relates a circumstance in illustration of 


this durability :—* When Maupertuis travelled through 


Lapland, to measure a degree of latitude, he was 
obliged to pass through vast forests consisting entirely 
of birch. ‘The soil in some parts of these wastes 
being very shallow or very loose, the trees had not a 
sufficient footing for their roots, and became an easy 
prey to wind. In these places Maupertuis found as 
many trees blown down as standing. He examined 
several of them, and was surprised to see that, in such 
as had lain long, the substance of the wood was entirely 
gone, but the bark remained, a hollow trunk, without 
any signs of decay.” Another circumstance is worthy 
of note as exemplifying this preservative quality in the 
bark. In the mines of Devoretzkoi, in Siberia, a 
piece of birch-wood was found changed entirely into 
stone ; while the epidermis of the bark, of a satiny and 
glossy whiteness, was exactly in its natural state. 

In some countries the bark of birch is used as coping 
to walls, and is placed over the masonry of vaults 
underground, as Toad is in England, to prevent the 
moisture of the soil from penetrating through it; and 
it is for a similar reason wrapped round sills and the 
lower end of posts and other pieces of wood inserted in 
the ground, to preserve them from decay. The bark 
of large trees, cut ‘into pieces measuring about three 
feet by two, serves the Laplanders as a kind of cape or 
cloak, a hole being made in it in the centre to admit 
the head: sometimes several pieces are used, with the 
holes only at one end; and these, put over the head, 
and hanging down on every side, form a protection 
from rains and snows more impenetrable than any 
English garment. The same people, and also the 
Russians, convert the bark of the smaller trees into 
boots and shoes; the legs of the boots being taken 
from trees about the same thickness as a man’s leg. 
The bark is also made into baskets. boxes, mats, cord- 
age for harnessing horses and reindeer, and the inner 
bark into thread; while all the fragments are carefully 

reserved for lighting fires or twisting into candles. 
t is extensively used by the same people in roofing 
houses The rafters are first covered with boards, on 
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which plates of birch-bark are laid in the same way as 
slates are in England; and the wnole is covered with 
turf and earth, to the depth of a foot or more, to ex- 
clude the heat in summer and the cold in winter. This 
exterior coating of earth is commonly covered with 
grass, and sometimes cultivated; and Dr. Clarke 
mentions that on some of the roofs of the Norwegian 
cottages, after the hay was taken, he found lambs 

turing : on one house he saw an excellent crop of 
turnips. In Kamtschatka the inner bark is dried and 
ground, like that of the Scotch pine, in order to mix it 
with oatmeal to form an article of food in times of 
scarcity; and the same people eat the bark in small 
pieces along with the roe of fish. The bark is much 
employed for tanning leather, both in Britain and on 
the Continent. This employment of it in England 
seems to have been new in the time of Evelyn, for he 
speaks of “Mr. Howard's new tap, made of the tops 
and loppings of birch.” The bark yields a yellowish 
brown dye converted to a brownish red by combination 
with alum; and the Russians obtain a similarly 
coloured dye for woollen stuffs and reindeer skins from 
a decoction of birch spray. 

The ashes and the sap of the birch are in like 
manner brought into valuable use. As fuel, the birch 
ranks nearly on a level with the beech ; the wood gives 
a clear, bright, and ardent flame, and affords the kind 
of fuel most generally used in Sweden, Russia, and 
France for smelting furnaces. Its charcoal burns a 
long time, and is much in demand for making gun- 
powder and for crayons. Theaslies are rich in potash ; 
one thousand pounds weight of the wood, burnt green, 
will give between ten and eleven pounds of ashes, 
which will afford about twenty ounces of potash. In 
the birch, as in other trees, the potash is most abund 
ant in the bark, and oummneniie the small branches 
yield more in proportion than the trunk. 
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Fegetation of Western Australia.-One marked peculiarity of 
the vegetation of Australia is its harshuess. The leaves of all 
the trees and shrubs are tough and rigid, frequently terminating 
in a thorn or very sharp poiut; and to the traveller in the 


Australian forest, who may have to push his way through them, ° 


they present a serious inconvenience and obstacle. If it were 
required to select from among the plants of Europe such as 
would be the types or representations of the botany of Australia, 
the choice would probably fall upon the laurels, or Jaurestinas, 
as corresponding to the eucalypti, or gum-trees; the firs (abies) 
as answering to the casuarinas; the yew to the Nuytsia flori- 
bunda, or cabbage-tree; and the holly to the dryandras, and 
one species of the Banksia. The bulrush, the furze, and the sow- 
thistle are indigenous in New Holland, as in England. The trees 
of Western Australia possess two remarkable features ; the foliage, 
with few exceptions, is extremely thin, and the leaves present 
their edges to the sun: so that, although an expanse of forest 
land, interminable to the eye, will often extend on all sides of 
the traveller, it affords him but little shelter from the force of 
the sun’s rays, and nothing of that cool and refreshing shade 
which is characteristic of sylvan scenery in Europe. The pro- 
found silence whieh prevails in these vast primeval forests is also 
very striking. It often happens that no stirrings of life in any 
shape will fall upon the ear; that nothing will be heard to sound 
or seen to move; neither the song of a bird, the buzz of a 
winged insect, the chirp of the lizard or grasshopper, nor the 
whisper of the wind, disturbing for a moment the deep repose 
and almost unnatural loneliness of the untrodden scene. In the 
open country this solemn stillness is broken by a thousand tones, 
by the bounding of the agile kangaroo, the scream of the 
calyptorhynchus, or black cockatoo, or by the cry of the plycto- 
loplus, or white cockatoo, a sound, which though not less 
dissouant, is more agreeable, as the presence of the bird always 
indicates the neighbourhood of water. But in moving through 
the country during a calm summer's day, if an individual should 
stray behind his party, and gaze on them from an eminence as 
they proceed on their journey, the whole scene might remind 
him of the bright onl noiseless representations of a camera 
obscura.— Western Australia, 
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fCedar m the grounds of the late T. N. Longman at Hampstead.] 


CEDAR OF LEBANON. 


Taz cedar, the noblest of the cone-bearing trees, is 
well calculated to excite admiration from its intrinsic 
grandeur; while the associations connected with its 
frequent mention in the Bible render it still more in- 


teresting. To understand the feelings of the sacred 
Writers in reference to the cedar, we must recollect 
that they lived in a country in which trees do not much 
abound, and that their grateful shade would have been 
most acceptable in the hot season. In passing over 
barren sandy deserts and rugged mountain tracts the 
shadow of the rock, rather than the shady grove, de- 
fended the traveller from the noontide heat. Crossing 
the naked ravines of Lebanon, he came to its “ goodly 
cedars” (already described in No. 551); and the repose 
beneath their stateliness, bulk, and strength could not 
but make a deep impression on any one capable of en- 
Joying the beauty of natural objects. Hence the fre- 
quent reference to the cedars of Lebanon in the Bible. 
We content ourselves with citing one of these passages, 
in which Ezekiel compares the Assyrians to a mighty 
cedar :—“ Behold the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, 
with fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud, and 
of an high stature; and his top was among the thick 
boughs. His boughs were multiplied, and his branches 
became long. The fir-trees were not like his boughs, 
nor the chestnut-trees like: his branches, nor any tree 





in the garden of God like unto him in beauty.” In 
this description two of the chief peculiarities of the 
cedar are mentioned. Few trees send out so many 
branches from the main stem; and the tree which the 
rophet had in his eye was one which had reached its 
ull growth and maturity, for when young, the leading 
stem shoots up singly, and does not throw out its 
lateral shoots for some distance from the top; but as 
it approaches its full growth, the elongation of the 
main stem in reference to the parts beneath diminishes, 
and the lateral branches increase in size and length 
until its top is among the thick boughs. The graceful 
sweep of its branches and the flat growth of the branch- 
lets are very beautiful in the cedar. Its trunk is 
massive and bulky in proportion to its height, giving 
the idea of strength as well as beauty and elegance ; 
and the limbs are proportionally robust. No tree is 
perhaps so well calculated to group with grand masses 
of architecture. It is quite unsuited to situations which 
do not correspond with its dignified appearance. 

The introduction of the cedar into England is much 
more recent than might have been anticipated; cer- 
tainly not earlier than the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Nocredit is now attached to the tradition 
that an old cedar at Enfield and one at Hendon, the 
latter blown down many years ago, were planted by 
Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Loudon (‘ Arboretum’) con- 
jectures that Evelyn was the first who planted the 
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cedar in Britain, and that the tree at Enfield was given 
by him to Dr. Uvedale, who resided there between 
1655 and 1670. Evelyn praises the cedar in the 
* Sylva,’ and, writing in 1664, he terms it a “ beautiful 
and stately tree, clad in perpetual verdure:” adding 
that “ it grows even where the snow lies, as [ am told, 
almost half the year; for so it dues on the mountains 
of Libanus, from whence I have received cones and 
seeds of those few remaining trees. Why then should 
it not grow in old England? I know not, save for 
want of industry and trial.” The introduction of the 
cedar has also been assigned to Sir Stephen Fox, an 
ancestor of the Holland family, who planted one at 
Farley, near Salisbury, besides several others in the 
gardens at Chelsea. The one at Farley was grubbed 
up in 1813, and the weight of the timber was found to 
be thirteen tons. In Scotland the cedar was first 
lanted in 1740 by the Duke of Argyle, at Hopeton 
enn, where three trees are still flourishing. 
Although the cedar is a native of a southern coun- 
try, yet in its proper habitat it is found growing 
at a great elevation, and exposed to a degree of cold 
which renders it hardy enough for a northern climate, 
and it is said to flourish even better in Scotland than in 
England. Sir T. Dick Lauder says that it “ will suc- 
ceed better in a wet mountain soil in a Highland wood 
than in the best garden in the country.” Gravelly and 
sandy loams, near water, are very favourable to it, but 
in situations which are too dry the tree dwindles into a 
bush. When planted for ornamental purposes, it 
should enjoy ample space for the full growth of its 
branches, on the appearance of which much of its 
beauty depends. Instances are mentioned of the cedar 
having grown as rapidly as the Scotch pine, the larch, 
and the silver fir. Mr. Loudon mentions one which in 


forty years reached a height of fifty feet, the diameter 


of the bole being three feet six inches. The tallest 
cedar in England is said to be one at Strathfieldsaye, 
which is one hundred and seven feet high: and the 
largest, at Syor Ilouse, is seventy-two feet high; dia- 
meter of the trunk at three feet from the ground, cight 
feet, and that of the head one hundred and seventeen 
feet. The specimen in our cut is seventy feet in 
height, and its girth is thirteen feet four inches. 
There are many allusions in ancient writers to the 
fragrance and incorruptible qualities of cedar-wood, 
but they refer not only to the Lebanon cedar, but to 
the wood of the juniper and cypress, which was also 
termed cedar. There can be no doubt of the valuable 
roperties of the Lebanon species for timber, but 
1itherto the timber of the same tree grown in England 
is not equal in value to the larch, or, in fact, is rather 
inferior to it in appearance, besides being of a less du- 
rable quality. It resembles common deal; colour of 
a pale reddish white; texture soft and spongy; and 
the far-famed aroma scarcely exists. Mr. Selby, in his 
recent work on ‘ Forest Trees,’ regrets that the useful 
qualities of the cedar have not been tested bya greater 
number of experiments in this country. He also shows 
that the extent to which it is capable of being accli- 
matized has not yet been proved ; that is, the highest 
situation in which it will flourish in this country is 
not yet known. He is of opinion that “it would be 
found scarcely inferior, in hardibood of constitution, to 
the larch, and might be successfully cultivated, either 
in masses by itself or mixed with that tree, in those 
mountainous districts where the larch grows with the 
greatest vigour, and produces the finest timber.” Mr. 
Selby introduces to notice a new species of cedar, a 
native of the Himalayas and the mountains of Nepaul, 
where it reaches a height surpassing that of the Leba- 
non cedar, “ being usually one hundred and fifty feet 
at maturity, with a trunk thirty feet in circumference.” 
The timber is reported to be of excellent quality, re- 
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markably compact, fine and close in the grain, highly 
aromatic, very durable, of a deep rich colour, and ca- 
pable of receiving a high polish. It is as ornamental 
as it is said to be useful, and will flourish in any part 
of Great Britain. Much remains yet to be done in in- 
troducing new species of forest-trees into this country. 
The owner of a large park could scarcely enter upon a 
more gratifying plan of embellishing his property than 
by collecting from all countries of parallel latitudes to 

reat Britain, and from the elevated mountains of 
hotter countries, all those trees which are to be prized 
either for ornament or use. 





GLOVES AND GLOVERS. 


Tux manufacture of gloves is one of those few which 
are so far removed from the class of factory operations as 
to afford employment to country-people and cottagers 
at their own homes, and from the nature of the work 
it is likely so to continue. Where no advantage is to 
be gained by a combination of different branches of 
labour, all tending to one end, beneath one roof, the 
less the freedom and independence of the labourer are 
interfered with, the better for all parties. 

A slight examination of any of the usual kinds of 
gloves will show that whatever be the material of 
which they are formed, it is brought into shape by 
means of sewing with thread, silk, or worsted ; but 
there may be some who have yet to learn that this is 
effected the fingers, just as any other kind of 
seolipeh. Machinery has done much, but it has 
not yet made gloves; or, at least, such a feat, if 
achieved, is one of the curiosities of manufactures, and 
is not yet to be ranked among the features of the 
glove-trade. So far as the mass of glove-wearers are 
concerned, whether the gloves be ‘ French’ or ‘ Eng- 
lish,’ whether they be of silk, or cotton, or worsted, or 
leather—whether they may have cost four pence or 
four shillings, every seam of every glove has been 
sewn by the hand. 

There are some very curious circumstances attend- 
ing the glove, independent of its relation to manufac- 
turing industry. It has in various countries and at 
different periods been the pledge of friendship, of love, 
and of safety; the symbol of hatred and defiance, of 
degradation and honour; the token of loyalty; the 
tenure by which estates have been and are held; and 
a customary offering on occasions both of sorrow and 
of joy. From an interesting little volume on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Hall, we will extract a few exainples illus- 
trative of these customs and observances of the glove. 

The first law relating to this subject is dated in 
the year 790, when Charlemagne granted a right of 
hunting to the abbot and monks of Sithin, for the pur- 

of procuring skins for making gloves and gir- 
dies. The abbots and monks having generally adopted 
the use of gloves about this period, the bishops inter- 
fered, claiming the exclusive privilege for themselves ; 
and by the Council of Aix, in the reign of Louis le 
Debonnaire, about the year 820, the inferior clergy 
were ordered to refrain from deer-skin gloves, and to 
wear only those made of shcep-skin, as being of hum- 
bler quality. It has been deemed not improbable that 
at this period the monks made their own gloves, as 
they made many other articles for their own use. 

So far as England is concerned, the first commercial 
notice of the glove-trade is dated about the year 1462, 
though gloves had been worn in England for centuries 
before. By a law or edict of this date, gloves were 
prohibited from being imported into this country by 
reason of the protection which it was deemed proper 
to give to this branch of home manufacture. Two 
years afterwards armorial bearings were granted to 
the glovers by Edward IV. At what prices gloves 
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were valued in that reign docs not appear; but in the 
“ Privy Expenses of Henry VIII.” appear the follow- 
ing two items :— 
“Item. Puaied the same daye to Jacson for certeyne 
gloves fetched by the serjeant apoticary iiijs. xd. 
Item. Paied Jacson for a douzin and halfe of 
Spanysshe gloves . «© «© «+  « Vijs. vjd.’ 

In many of the customs relative to the glove, the 
guuntlet is often spoken of as being of equivalent 
meaning, but the two are sufficiently different. The 
gauntlet introduced into England by the Conqueror 
was a mailed-glove, that is, a stout glove made of deer 
or sheep skin, having jointed plates of metal affixed to 
the back and fingers, allowing the perfect use of the 
hand ; sometimes there was attached to the top of it a 
circular defensive plate, protecting the wrist and 
meeting the armour which covered the arm. The 
metal of which these plates were composed varied 
according to the rank or fancy of the wearer; some 
were of gold or silver inlaid, others of brass, and some 
of steel. The gauntlet or buff-glove of the days of 
the Commonwealth, such as we see in representations 
of the troopers of the seventeenth century, consisted of 
a sheep-skin glove, with a stout handsome buffalo-hide 
top coming half-way up the arm, contributing much 
to a military appearance, and serving as a protection 
tothe arm. Such gauntlets are worn by several regi- 
ments of cavalry iu our own day. 

The ceremonial use of the glove in matters of in- 
vestiture and tenure is illustrated in many ways. We 
may take, as an instance, the investment in the family 
of Dymocke of the manor of Scrivelsby, under the 
condition of the head of the family acting as ‘ cham- 
pion’ at the coronation of the English sovereign, in 
which the glove plays a conspicuous part in the cere- 
mony. The sovereign being seated in Westminster 
Hall, after leaving the Abbey, the champion enters, 
caparisoned as an ancient knight, and the herald-at- 
arms proclaims the challenge; the champion then 
throws down his gauntlet or glove, which is allowed 
to remain on the ground for a short time, and is then 
taken up again and returned to the champion: this is 
repeated a second time, after which the sovereign 
drinks to the champion’s health, and presents him the 
cup: lastly, the champion takes up his gauntlet and 
reures. ‘Taken in reference to modern taste and opi- 
nion, all this may seem to be mere mummery ; but as 
a thing of other days it had a significant and important 
weaning init. In like manner the Duke of Norfolk 
held the manor of Worksop on condition of paying 
certain simall fees, and of finding the king a right- 
haud glove at his coronation, with which glove the 
king holds the sceptre with the dove, his right arm 
being supported meanwhile by the duke. 

_ The glove has been deemed an emblem of firm posses- 

sion. Thus the former kings of France used at their co- 
ronation to receive from the archbishop a pair of gloves, 
previously blessed, as an emblem of secure possession. 
A register of the parliament of Paris, dated 1294, 
states that “ the Earl of Flanders, by the delivery of a 
glove into the king’s hands (Philip the Fair), gave 
him possession of the good towns of Flanders, viz. 
Bruges, Ghent, &c.” Favyn states that “the custom 
of throwing the glove is derived from Eastern nations. 
who, in ali sales or delivery of lands, &c., gave a glove 
by way of livery or investiture.” Security, as em- 
blemed by the glove, was curiously illustrated by a 
custom prevailing until the last few years at Ports- 
mouth ; where, during an annual fair called the ‘ Free- 
Mart,’ a golden or gilt glove was hung outside the 
door of the gaol, in the High Street, as a pledge that 
the persons of all who attended the fair were secure 
from arrest from debt during its continuance, which 
was about a fortnight. 
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Both honour and degradation have been typified by 
the glove, according to the circumstances attending 
the particular occurrence. Walsingham says that 
“ George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, was honoured 
by a glove being presented to him by Queen Elizabeth. 
The Queen had dropped it; when the Earl taking it 
up to return it to her, the Queen presented it to him 
as a mark of her high esteem. ‘The Earl adorned it 
with jewels, and wore it in his cap on days of tourna- 
ment.” On the other hand, the same writer tells us 
that when the Earl of Carlisle, in the reign of Edward 
II., was impeached, and condemned to die as a traitor 
among other circumstances attending his degradation 
were, that his spurs were cut uff with a hatchet, and his 
gloves were taken off. 

Challenge and defiance have been, in various ages 
and countries, conveyed by the glove. Besides the 
instance given in reference to the ‘Champion’ of 
England, we have abundant evidence of such chal- 
lenges. Shakspere, in ‘ Henry V.’ gives a scene which 
well represents the nature of the custom, wherein the 
glove may be deemed either a pledge or a challenge, 
or part of beth :— 

“K, Henry. ‘Give me any gage of thine, and I will wear 
it in my bonnet. Then, if ever thou darest acknowledge it thine, 
I will make it my quarrel. 

Williams, Here's my glove; give me another of thine. 

K. Henry. There. 

Williams. This will I also wear in my cap: if ever thou 
come to me after to-morrow, and say ‘ This is my glove,’ by this 
hand I will take thee a box on the ear. 

K. Henry. Mf ever I live to sce thee, I will challenge thee.” 

Sir Walter Scott’s description of the interview 
between Rebecca and Beaumanoir, in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ gives 
an instance illustrative of a very usual kind of chal- 
lenge by champion-depute; while, the scene with 
Bonthron in the church, in the ‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’ 
similarly illustrates a formal act of defiance :—the 
glove in both cases being the emblem. In the ‘ Life 
of the Rev. Bernard Gilpin,’ it is said, in reference 
to the northern borderers of the sixteenth century : 
— He observed a glove hanging up high in the 
church in which he was preaching; which was 
placed there in consequence of a deadly feud prevail- 
ing in the district ; and which the owner had hung u 
in defiance, daring any one to mortal combat who took 
it down.” In the ancient “ Trial by Battle,” the plain- 
tiff was wont to throw down his glove in court, which 
was then taken up by the defendant, as a token that 
they would settle their differences by the sword’s 
_ A defiance by glove was made in the Court of 

ing’s Bench so late as 1818, and it was not till after 
that period that the law by which it was permitted 
was expunged from the statute-book. ; 

How swearing “ by the glove” could have arisen is 
not very clearly to be seen, unless the glove be here, 
as in other cases, deemed an emblem of honour and 

robity. The reader will call to mind many scattered 
illustrations, somewhat similar to the following from 
the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor 7 — 

“ Falstajf. Pistol, did you pick Master Slender’s purse ? 

Slender. Ay, by these gloves, dil he—by these gloves. 

Pistol. Word of denial—froth and scum—thou lyest ! 

Slender. By these gloves, “twas he.” 

The presentation of gloves at weddings and at 
funerals is another curious item in the catalogue. A 
passage in the ‘ Winter's Tale’ shows that the gift of 
gloves at weddings was common in Shakspere’s time ; 
and the same custom is alluded to in Ben Jonson's 
‘Silent Woman,’ where Lady Haughty says to 
Morose :— 

“ We see no ensigns of a wedding here, 
No character of a bridale : 
Where be our scarves and gloves?’ 
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As to funerals, the practice of giving gloves at those 
solemnitics has been traced back to early times. Pope 
Leo |. granted permission to bishops and abbots to 
wear gloves at funerals, and on certain other solemn 
occasions. Royal and other noble personages were 
often buried with gloves on ; for on opening the tombs 
of kings and abbots, gloves have frequently been found 
either on the hands or loose in the coffins; and it was 
stated, as an unusual circumstance, that when the 
tomb of King Edward I. was opened, no gloves were 
found on his bands. In Philip 1.’s monument, he is 
represented in a recumbent position, holding a glove 
in his hand; and many other cases are recorded, in 
which gloves are either buried with a royal or military 
personage, or hung up in effigy over his tomb. 

The presentation of gloves as a gift, with or without 
money inserted in them, is another custom which has 
passed through many gradations of society. James L., 
when at Woodstock, received a pair of gloves as a gift 
from the University of Oxford. The same monarch 
used to receive New Year's Gifts from his subjects, 
generally consisting of elegant gloves; and so like- 
wise did his predecessor, Elizabeth. There was for- 
merly a custom of presenting judges with gloves; 
but this became an Bas in a way which the follow- 
ing anecdote will illustrate:—A lady, a suitor in 
Chancery whose cause had been favourably decided by 
Sir T. More, presented him, on the next New Year's 
Day, with a pair of gloves containing a considerable 
sum of money. His remark was, “I accept the 


gloves: it would be against all good manners to 
refuse a lady’s New Year's Gift, but the lining you 
will be pleased to bestow elsewhere.” 





Whaling off New Zealand.—The whale-boats are admirabiy 
adapted for the purpose for which they are intended. They are 
of various construction, and are desiguated as English, French, 
or American: each has some peculiarity to recommend it, 
They are capable of resisting the rough sea of Cook's Straits, 
but are at the same time swift and buoyant. When starting on 
a whaling expedition, the boats leave Te-awa-iti before the dawn 
of the morning. Each has either five or six oars, and a crew ac- 
cordingly. The boat-steerer and headsman are the principal 
men in the boat, and are generally Europeans; the rest are 
natives. They pull to the entrance of Tory Channel, where a 
view opens over Cook's Straits aud Cloudy Bay from the southern 
headland, where they keep a “ look-out” for the spouting of a 
whale. The boat which kills the calf claims the cow, even 
though it should have been killed by another boat's crew. Ifa 
whale has been killed, the different boats assist each other in 
towing it to Te-awa-iti. I once saw ten or twelve boats towing 
in a whale. Each boat had a little flag, and the whole scene 
was gay and animated. One day acalf had been killed, and 
the cow, having been fastened upon, but not despatched, was 
towed inside the channel. Gasping in the agonies of death, the 
tortured animal, when close to our ship, threw up jets of blood, 
which dyed the sea all around; and, beating about with its tail, 
it broke a boat right in the middle, and threw the crew into the 
water; but it at length died, exhausted from the many wounds 
which the irons and harpoons had inflicted. The calf was stated 
by the whalers to be six weeks old (on what grounds I do not 
know), and was twenty-four feet long. It was cut up in a few 
minutes, and gave several barrels of oil. The process was so 
rapid, that when I came ashore I found only the head. I cut 
out the brains, the weight ‘of which, amounting fo five pounds 
and one ounce, astonished me greatly. The whalebone was very 
soft, and therefore useless. There were two hundred plates of it 
on each side of the roof of the upper jaw. I got the whole roof 
cut off, and, intending to dry and preserve it, I placed it on the 
roof of a native house; but on the following morning I had the 
mortification to find that the rats and native dogs had found their 
way to it in the night, and had eaten all the softer parts, so that 
the rest fell to pieces. A portion of the heart of this calf was 
roasted and sent to our table. Iu taste I found it very like beef, 
but it was darker in colour. The cow was sixty feet long, and 
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measured between the fins on the belly eighty-two inches. Her 
skin was a velvet-like black, with the exception of a milk-white 
spot round the navel. As regards the uae of the whale, I 
have been repeatedly assured that it is sometimes speckled ; and 
that even perfect albinos, or cream-coloured ones, are seeu, which 
must indeed be beautiful animals. The fat or blubber of this 
whale was nine inches thick, and yielded eight tuns and a halt 
of oil, Whales have been known to yield twelve or thirteen tuns- 
but I have been told that so large a quantity is now very rarely 
obtained, from the great decrease of the whalis. A whale which 
yields nine tuns is at present regarded as a very good one. The 
tongue was of a white or ash colour, blackish towards the root. 
This organ gave several barrels of oil, and is a monopoly of the 
“ tonguer,”’ or “ cutter-in.”” The latter operation is performed 
in Te-awa-iti vear the shores, where, by means of a windlass, the 
whale is raised to the surface of the water under a scaffold called 
the “ shears.’ The blubber is cut off iu square pieces by means 
of a sharp spade: it is then carried to the shore, and immediately 
put into the trying-pots. The “ cutting-np” of a whale, secwn- 
dum artem, is a process which requires great proficiency, like 
that of the skilful dissector, who separates the cutis, and with it 
at once all fat and cellular tissue, from the subjacent muscles. 
Iu the whale the blubber is to be regarded as the cutis, in the 
cellular structure of which the oily matter has been deposited. 
Shortly after the death of the fish the, epidermis comes off in 
large pieces, looking like oiled aud dricd satin.—Dieffenbach’s 
Travels in New Zealand, 


Food of Natives of Austraha, — Generally speaking, the 
natives live well ; in some districts there may at particular sea- 
sons of the year be adeficiency of food, but if such is the case, 
these tracts are at those times deserted. It is, however, utterly 
impossible for a traveller or even for a strange native to judge 
whether a district affords an abundance of food, or the contrary ; 
for in traversing extensive parts of Australia, I have found the 
sorts of food vary from latitude to latitude, so that the vegetable 
productions used by the aborigines in one are totally different to 
those in another; if, therefore, a stranger has no one to point out 
to him the vegetable productions, the soil beneath his feet may 
teem with food, whilst he starves. The same rule holds good 
with regard to animal productions ; for example, in the southern 
parts of the continent the Xanthorrea affords an inexhaustible 
supply-of fragrant grubs, which an epicure would delight in, 
when once he has so far conquered his prejudices as to taste 
them; whilst in proceeding to the northward, these trees de- 
cline in health and growth, until about the parallel of Gan- 
theaume Bay they totally disappear, and even a native finds him- 
self cut off from his ordinary supplies of insects; the same cir- 
cumstances taking place with regard to the roots and other kinds 
of food at the same time. the traveller necessarily finds himself 
reduced to cruel extremities. A native from the plains, taken 
into an elevated mountainous district near his own couutry, for 
the first time, is equally at fault. But in his own district a 
native is very differently situated; he knows exactly what it 
produces, the proper time at which the several articles are in 
season, and the readiest means of procuring them. According to 
these circumstances he regulates his visits to the different por- 
tions of his hunting-ground; and I can only state that I have 
always found the greatest abundance in their huts, There are, 
however, two periods of the year when they are at times subjected 
to the pangs of hunger; these are in the hottest time of summer, 
and in the height of the rainy season. At the former period the 
heat renders them so excessively indolent, that until forced by 
want they will not move; and at the latter, they suffer so se- 
verely from the cold and rain, that I have known them remain 
for two successive days at their huts without quitting the fire; 
and even wheu they do quit it, they always carry a fire-stick 
with them, which greatly embarrasses their movements. In all 
ordinary seasons, however, they can obtain in two or three hours 
a sufficient supply of food for the day, but their usual custom is 
to roam iudolently from spot to spot, lazily collecting it as they 
wander along.—Captain Gray's Journals. 
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